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EDITORIAL. 

We  recently  saw  in  a  Christian  Science  paper  some  librarj^  notes  by 
Sam.  Walter  Foss,  of  Somerville,  Mass.  It  is  possible  that  we  differ 
vith  him  as  to  his  theology,  but  Mr.  Foss  has  certainly  expressed  our 
views  on  some  points  in  library  management  and  we  are  glad  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  our  readers  with  the  hope  that  they  will  come  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  our  library  trustees.  Among  other  things  he  says : 

“There  is  a  city  of  about  70,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  real  city  with 
a  i*eal  name  of  its  ovm  in  the  midst  of  a  thriving  American  community. 
It  has  a  real  name  of  its  ovm,  but  we  will  call  it  the  city  of  Fuddydud. 

‘  ‘  The  public  librarj^  in  this  city  of  Fuddydud  has  an  excellent  libra¬ 
rian  and  an  intelligent  public  who  patronize  it.  It  might  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  library,  but  it  has  a  Fuddydud  trustee  who  persists  in  running 
the  institution  according  to  the  standards  of  1865.*  He  hears  of  libra¬ 
ries  every  where  run  according  to  the  standards  of  1910.  But  this 
has  no  effect  on  him. 

“  ‘These  standards,’  he  says,  ‘Are  well  enough  for  Pittsburgh,  or 
Cleveland,  or  Grand  Rapids,  or  Newark,  or  Springfield,  or  New  York. 
But  they  will  never  do  for  Fuddydud.  Fuddydud  is  a  city  by  itself, 
with  peculiar  local  problems  of  its  ovm.  It  is  time  thrown  away  to 
study  the  library"  conditions  of  other  cities.  They  do  not  apply  and 
cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  Fuddydud.  The  Fuddyduddians  are  a 


peculiar  and  unique  people  and  must  work  out  their  own  civic  prob¬ 
lems  in  accordance  wdth  their  own  local  needs  and  peculiarities.’ 

'‘Harry  Lyman  Koopman  has  a  fine  poem  called  ‘The  librarian  of 
the  desert,’  in  which  he  describes  a  Mohammedan  library  on  a  little 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  Sahara.  Now  this  Fuddydud  trustee  is  as  much 
isolated  from  all  touch  with  the  other  public  libraries  of  the  world  as 
is  Mr.  Koopman ’s  librarian  of  the  Desert.  The  cumulative  experience 
of  thousands  of  libraries  that  have  been  learning  things  for  the  past 
forty  years  is  a  sealed  book  to  him.  He  goes  on  the  assumption  that 
one  Fuddyduddian  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  1865,  knows  more 
than  thousands  of  other  people  who  have  been  thinking  subsequently 
to  that  date.  This  assumption  we  regard,  at  least,  as  somewhat  il¬ 
logical. 

“Trustees  should  send  their  librarians  to  library  conventions  and 
pay  their  expenses.  If  efficiency  of  librarianship  is  desired,  there  is  no 
better  w^ay  to  expend  money.  When  the  national  library  association 
conventions  were  held  in  a  nearby  locality,  all  the  members  of  the  staff 
should  be  sent,  for  at  least  a  day  or  two.  Every  library  should  send 
representatives  to  all  the  meetings.  The  expenses  of  the  trip  should 
be  borne  by  the  library. 

“The  writer  knows  of  a  zealous  librarian  wffio  pays  her  owm  ex¬ 
penses  to  all  such  gatherings,  although  her  salary  is  docked  for  the 
time  she  is  absent  from  the  library.  Such  a  librarian  as  this  deserves 
a  better  salary — and  such  a  library  as  this  deserves  a  poorer  librarian. 

“Trustees  should  not  only  send  their  librarians  and  as  many  staff 
members  as  possible  to  all  such  library  meetings,  but  should  indeed 
make  the  attendance  upon  these  gatherings  compulsory.  But  it  may  be 
urged  there  is  not  money  enough  wdth  wffiich  to  send  them.  This  is  an 
important  discovery.  If  there  is  not  money  enough  to  send  them,  the 
lihrarj^  may  be  sure  it  does  not  have  money  enough  to  support  a 
library;  and  it  behooves  the  town  in  which  such  a  library  exists  to 
raise,  in  some  w^ay,  a  larger  sum  for  library  maintenance.  This  is  its 
first  duty  and  ought  to  be  attended  to  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
If  the  towTL  cannot  afford  it,  it  should  pass  around  the  hat,  get  up  a 
fair,  start  a  course  of  lectures  and — if  worse  comes  to  worse — have  a 
tag  day.” 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  SMALL  LIBRARY. 

Mary  L.  Breene,  Principal  of  Corry  High  School. 

In  the  first  place  I  may  venture  to  say  that  our  librarian  in  asking 
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me  to  take  this  topic  to-night  appreciated  what  I  am  beginning  to 
realize — the  great  similarity  in  the  present  requirements  made  upon 
librarian  and  teacher,  the  likeness  of  their  aims,  the  constant  touching 
of  their  paths.  For  just  as  every  teacher  soon  learns  that  no  longer, 
if  it  ever  was,  is  the  assigning  and  hearing  of  lessons  the  major  or  im¬ 
portant  part  of  her  work,  so  a  librarian  knows,  whether  her  community 
appreciates  it  or  not,  that  her  work  is  far  different  from  the  mere  loan¬ 
ing  of  books  and  seeing  that  they  are  returned.  The  days  when  the 
schoolmaster  was  town  cobbler  part  of  the  time  have  been  relegated  to 
the  same  past  as  the  time  when  the  town  librarian  was  the  local  seam¬ 
stress,  too,  as  was  true  in  one  instance  cited  in  a  New  England  town, 
and  they  tell  us  her  chief  concern  was  over  the  ragged  edges  of  the 
books,  which  she  trimmed  indefatigably. 

But  the  changed  ideas  and  conceptions  with  regard  to  the  libraries 
have  been  much  more  recent.  Even  the  existence  of  the  general  public 
library  has  been  a  matter  of  the  last  few  years.  Libraries  there  have 
always  been,  but  the  libraries  which  reach  all  the  people  are  of  our 
own  time.  But  they  are  here,  and  everywhere  there  is  a  wide-spread 
impetus,  along  many  lines,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  the 
books  and  reading  matter  they  need  and  is  best  for  them.  Now  we 
read  of  school  libraries  provided  by  the  State  in  every  room  of  their 
public  school  system,  city,  town,  and  rural  districts — libraries  consist¬ 
ing  of  books  chosen  from  lists  carefully  prepared  and  prescribed  by 
the  State  Librarian,  and  when  installed  catalogued,  systematized  and 
generally  supervised  by  trained  state  librarians. 

In  this  grand  plan  of  “educating  all  the  people  all  the  time,”  as 
one  prominent  educator  puts  it,  the  libraries  are  to  play  the  greatest 
part.  The  free  public  library,  the  most  widely  known  form  of  library 
activity,  is  also  of  but  recent  growth.  In  some  sections,  as  the  South, 
ten  years  has  seen  its  rise  and  extension,  and  all  over  the  country  new 
libraries  are  springing  up  constantly.  Of  these  the  majority,  needless 
to  say,  are  in  small  communities,  as  our  o^vn,  but  the  aims,  purposes 
and  missions  are  just  as  important,  or  more  so,  as  in  the  more  impos¬ 
ing  class.  In  the  work  of  popular  education,  says  Melville  Dewey,  it 
is  after  all  not  the  few  great  libraries  but  the  thousand  small  which 
do  most  for  the  people. 

hat,  then,  is  this  mission  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  mission  in  a  small 
town  is  no  different  than  in  a  large  one,  though  the  nature  of  the  de¬ 
mands  which  careful  study  brings  out  occasions  different  choices  in 
material  selected,  different  methods  of  activity,  different  means  to  be 
utilized,  and  hence  different  results  attained,  dependent  as  the  work 
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is  on  local  limitations,  local  status  and  general  local  sentiment  toward 
a  library. 

However,  any  library  in  the  first  place  has  to  recognize  the  prevalent 
changed  ideas  and  conceptions  with  regard  to  its  mission.  It  must 
accept  the  change  that  it  is  no  longer  merely  a  place  of  reference  for 
the  educated,  or  a  resort  for  natural  book  lovers,  but  that  it  has  united 
with  other  civic  and  municipal  forces  operating  outside  the  home.  The 
library  has  changed  from  the  sought  to  the  seeking.  It  is  stretching 
out  its  hands  to  draw  in  and  interest  and  educate,  not  content  to  be 
passive  any  longer,  but  eager,  active,  aggressive.  Superintendent 
Cary,  of  Wisconsin,  says:  ‘‘The  day  is  happily  past  when  the  last  day 
of  school  for  an  individual  is  his  educational  day  of  judgment.  We 
now  have  the  university  of  the  people  in  which  every  citizen  should 
take  a  post-graduate  course,  no  matter  at  what  stage  in  his  educa¬ 
tional  career  he  left  the  public  school.  This  university  of  the  people 
consists  of  the  newspaper,  the  magazine,  the  periodicals  for  the  various 
trades  and  professions,  the  free  public  library,  the  correspondence 
schools,  and  other  agencies  of  enlightment.  The  newspaper  we  have 
in  every  home.  The  magazine  reaches  every  community.  Every  oc¬ 
cupation  has  publications  especially  devoted  to  its  interests.  The 
free  public  library  is  now  within  the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of 
this  country.  Correspondence  schools  to-day  enroll  countless  thou¬ 
sands.  All  these  agencies,  whose  great  function  is  to  educate  the  adult 
population,  depends  for  their  success  upon  the  desire  of  the  people  to 
read  and  their  ability  to  read  with  discrimination.”  So  I  take  the 
mission  of  the  library  in  a  small  community,  all-embracing  as  it  is,  is 
mainly  along  two  broad  lines,  this  educational  line  just  mentioned,  and 
an  even  more  important  one,  the  cultural  opportunity.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  former  further.  The  importance  of  stocking  a  small  library 
for  a  small  town,  seems  to  me  to  overshadow  all  other  points  of  the 
work,  inasmuch  as  the  demands  may  be  as  varied  as  in  a  metropolis, 
even  though  fewer,  the  need  for  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  a  small  col¬ 
lection  becomes  the  greater.  After  the  first  great  purchase  is  made, 
embracing  titles  every  library  must  have,  after  the  library  is  in  work¬ 
ing  condition,  then  comes  the  librarian’s  study  of  the  needs  of  her 
own  particular  community  as  she  finds  it,  the  beginning  of  her  mission. 
There  is  of  course  the  recognition  of  demands  along  the  beaten  tracks. 
The  demand  for  outside  reading  for  the  school  children  from  the  time 
their  geography  and  history  days  begin  on  through  the  High  School, 
where  the  librarian  can  give  invaluable  assistance  not  only  in  all  sub- 
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jeets  pursued  there,  but  she  becomes  almost  a  necessity  in  the  essay 
and  debating  work. 

This  means  a  thorough  grasp  of  what  the  schools  are  aiming  to  do 
in  this  portion  of  their  work,  as  well  as  a  co-operation  and  helpfulness 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  special  features,  such  as  in  art,  music, 
and  literature,  which  are  being  more  and  more  added  to  the  work. 
This  mention  is  almost  superfluous,  for  every  librarian  flnds  it  is  a 
part  of  her  daily  demands  and  here  she  is  daily  fulfllling  part  of  her 
mission.  Aside  also  from  the  varied  general  information,  for  which 
the  community  depends  upon  its  library,  there  come  the  requests  from 
the  literary  and  culture  clubs  which  the  town  possesses.  Just  before 
the  date  of  each  member’s  paper,  she  haunts  the  library  for  informa¬ 
tion,  even  individual  help  and  suggestion,  and  it  doesn’t  need  me  to 
say  that  librarian  prepares  for  these  invasions. 

An  executive  committee  of  the  club  often  confers  with  the  librarian 
and  as  a  result  books  are  purchased  to  All  these  especial  demands.  In 
our  own  particular  school  each  teacher  was  requested  to  hand  in  a  list 
of  books  which  would  prove  helpful  in  her  classes,  and  particularly 
in  departments  of  Science,  History  and  Literature,  the  library  is  a 
boom  to  us.  But  these  demands  are  deflnite  which  confront  every" 
librarian  and  library  committee.  But  what  about  the  interests  which 
it  is  the  librarian’s  mission  to  seek  out,  investigate,  and  which  make 
the  library  more  helpful  and  hence  more  public?  In  Providence,  R. 
I.,  there  are  70  per  cent,  of  the  wage  earners  engaged  in  three  indus¬ 
tries,  textiles,  jewelry,  foundrj^  and  machine  shop.  The  library  au¬ 
thorities  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  have  now  collected  10,000  books 
on  these  subjects  alone.  And  they  are  used,  creating  an  intelligent 
class  of  workmen.  Need  I  say  that  every  community  has  its  line  or 
lines  of  interest,  which  AHth  a  little  foresight  on  a  librarian’s  part 
may  be  stimulated  and  fostered  greatly.  Nor  does  it  have  to  be  some 
deep  technical  line  of  work.  Where  a  few  years  ago  it  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  find  in  a  library  anything  but  encyclopedia  articles  on  such 
ordinary  things  as  cooking,  dress-making,  and  millinery,  various 
trades  and  industries,  now  periodicals  of  these  activities  have  their 
rightful  place  on  the  library"  table  and  interesting,  authoritative,  and 
technical  books  on  these  subjects  are  placed  attractively  on  the  book 
shelves.  Lists  of  new  books  are  even  printed  in  the  town  papers.  ‘  ‘  In 
a  single  day,”  to  quote  a  statement  from  a  Buffalo  librarian,  “a  tailor 
wanted  a  book  on  the  cutting  of  garments,  a  printer  wanted  to  be  sure 
about  the  correct  size  of  visiting  cards,  a  mechanic  needed  a  method  of 
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finding  the  third  side  of  a  triangle,  another  mechanic  came  in  with 
a  request  for  information  about  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ground 
glass ;  a  lineman  wanted  to  know  how  to  prevent  grounding  by  induc¬ 
tion  ;  a  decorator  an  allegorical  figure  for  a  coat  of  arms,  a  dyer  asked 
for  a  formula  for  mixing  a  certain  color,  a  foreman  in  a  large  plant 
came  to  look  up  the  subject  of  pouring  aluminum,  and  he  afterward 
wrote  he  had  succeeded  in  the  first  trial.  ’  ’  I  read  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  of  a  librarian  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  w^ho  asks  the  teachers 
to  furnish  him  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  boys  who  quit 
school.  Immediately  a  leaflet  is  mailed  to  them  telling  that  an  edu¬ 
cation  may  be  continued  outside  of  school  and  urging  them  to  come  to 
the  library  and  see  about  it.  So  one  librarian  interprets  his  mission. 
Is  there  any  community  in  which  work  could  not  be  done  in  this  line  ? 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  a  considerable  foreign  element.  In  the  librarian’s 
hands  lies  the  future  usefulness  of  these  citizens  which  have  been 
thrust  upon  her.  The  library  committee  purchased  books  in  the  various 
native  tongues  of  these  immigrants;  books  which  tell  in  simple  form 
the  ordinary  points  of  the  United  States  citizenship,  the  general  state 
and  national  laws,  business  transactions,  public  offices  and  officials,  etc. 
This  will  be  of  interest  to  many  communities,  small  and  great.  In  con¬ 
cluding  this  point  on  the  educational  phase  of  the  library,  I  can  sum 
up  the  changed  and  enlarged  activities  in  no  better  way  than  to  use  the 
title  of  the  article  from  which  I  gained  the  above  statements:  “Libra¬ 
ries  that  reach  all  the  people,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  workingmen, 
lessening  the  isolation  of  farm  life,  helping  aliens  to  become  intelligent 
citizens  and  meeting  other  needs.”  Hence  the  library’s  mission  is  in 
the  flrst  place  to  investigate  and  understand  its  own  community  and 
then  give  effective  aid  in  the  promotion  of  its  progress  along  these  edu¬ 
cational  lines. 

And  now  for  the  other  side  of  the  work,  the  strictly  cultural,  refin¬ 
ing,  elevating  side.  It  would  indeed  be  an  ideal  state  of  affairs  if  in 
everj^  home  there  were  a  well-chosen  library  for  both  the  children  and 
the  adults  of  the  family.  You  have  all  been  interested  in  the  state¬ 
ment  President  Eliot  made  in  Georgia  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  said 
that  with  a  High  School  education  or  the  equivalent,  by  ten  minutes 
regular  reading  every  day,  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  books, 
anyone  could  become  a  well  educated  and  cultured  person.  To  accen¬ 
tuate  the  fewness  of  the  books  necessary  to  read,  for  this  accomplish¬ 
ment,  he  said,  they  could  easily  be  placed  on  an  ordinary  five  foot 
shelf.  When  one  thinks  of  the  slight  cost  of  possessing  such  a  library, 
it  would  seem  that  all  families  would  be  eager  to  acquire  such  a  cul- 
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tural  opportunity  for  their  members.  Fine  private  libraries  there  are, 
great  and  small,  but  yet  who  would  doubt  the  result  if  a  sudden  house 
to  house  canvass  were  made  in  any  community  ? 

Nor  would  it  be  alone  in  the  dwellings  of  the  less  prosperous  that  an 
insufficient  or  else  ill-advised  collection  would  be  foimd,  but  even  from 
the  homes  of  the  comfortable  and  well  to  do,  a  distressing  record  would 
be  shovm  in  the  majority  of  cases.  But  in  addition  to  this  lack,  which 
the  library"  must  supply,  the  home  further  abandons  its  duty  of  select¬ 
ing  and  supervising  the  books  read  by  developing  children  and  instead 
of  the  parents  knowing  what  their  sons  and  daughters  are  reading,  Ave 
more  often  find  the  librarian  resorting  to  the  means  of  forcing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  parents  by  requiring  monthly  signatures  on  the  libraiy 
card  beneath  the  titles  of  the  books  just  read.  This  of  course  is  not 
open  neglect,  but  rather  lack  of  proper  time,  from  the  more  pressing 
duties  of  life,  or  a^ain  a  confidence  expressed  in  the  library  committee 
and  the  librarian  in  their  choice  of  books  and  their  supervision  in  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  I  have  in  mind  one  home 
where  the  yoimg  son’s  reading  is  as  carefully  selected  and  provided 
for  as  that  of  his  parents.’  On  the  same  table  Adth  the  Literary  Digest 
appears  the  Youth's  Companion  and  the  St.  Xidwlas,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  books  read.  I  have  heard  of  another  mother  who  has  taken  the 
time  to  read  herself  eA^ery  book  AA'hich  her  three  children  are  after- 
Avards  alloAved  to  read  and  that  her  children  stand  out  in  the  toAvn 
schools  as  three  of  the  best  read  and  best  informed  children,  needs  no 
comment. 

A  friend  of  mine  allows  nothing  to  interfere  AA'ith  the  Aveekly  time 
allotted  to  read  aloud  to  her  children,  and  hence  they  go  into  the 
schools  Avith  minds  stored  with  facts  of  historA"  and  discoverA^  bits  of 
traA^el,  acquaintance  with  nature  and  animal  life,  and  best  of  all  they 
are  groAving  up  with  an  acquired  taste  for  good  reading.  That  this 
ideal  we  all  feel,  that  it  is  rare  we  all  know,  and  hence  here  again  en¬ 
ters  the  mission  of  the  librarA-  to  encourage,  promote  and  foster  a 
loA^e  of  good  literature  individually  and  generally  in  the  tOAvn.  If  you 
AA’ill  take  the  time  to  sit  in  the  librarA^  and  listen  to  the  requests  of  the 
children  at  the  desk  you  Avill  be  surprised  to  say  the  least.  Every  libra¬ 
rian  must  have  a  stock  of  stories  along  this  line  most  amusing  but 
AAithal  pathetic.  One  of  these  quotes  the  following  demands  as  aA-erage 
samples  of  children ’s  sense  of  selection  and  discrimination  ; 

“Ginune  a  war  book,  a  book  on  A-entriloquism,  a  red  book,  that  book 
Avith  a  hole  on  page  19,  one  reading  book,  and  one  other.” 
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Wliat  an  opportunity,  and  yet  what  a  responsibility  lies  in  a  libra¬ 
rian  ’s  reach !  ]\Iight  I  not  also  say,  what  an  impossibility ! 

Inasmuch  as  the  library’  in  a  small  community  is  under  the  direction 
of  but  one  person,  who  must  look  after  all  its  phases,  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  give  each  child  or  even  a  few  of  the  children  a  close  super¬ 
vision,  coming  in,  as  they  do,  in  a  troop,  after  school  hours  or  Saturday 
afternoons.  Such  a  librarian  can  only  be  aware  of  what  other  libraries, 
^vith  a  corps  of  assistant  librarians,  are  doing  vdth  the  children,  the 
results  gained  for  example  by  the  children ’s  own  librarian  in  the  stoiy 
hour  or  other  subterfuge  used  to  awaken  a  love  or  longing  for  the  best 
stories.  But  eveiy  library,  notwithstanding,  recognizes  its  special  mis¬ 
sion  with  the  children  of  its  own  to^vn  and  puts  forth  extra  efforts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  means  at  hand  to  do  this  work.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
libraiw  is  made  pleasant  and  home-like,  attractive  bulletins  and  pictures 
are  hung  there  and  the  librarian  strives  in  every  way  to  win  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  little  people,  so  that  her  advice  and  suggestion  may  be 
received  with  unquestioning  acceptance.  The  complaint  of  a  librarian 
of  a  large  place,  that  there  can  be  no,  or  very  little,  personal  contact 
with  the  reading  child,  does  not,  or  need  not  hold  in  a  place  of  small 
size.  To  know  the  contents  of  the  books  of  an  entire  librarj^,  even  a 
small  one,  approaches  the  limits  of  the  impossible  and  is  of  course  not 
expected,  but  the  children’s  books,  evers^  librarian  feels  a  deep  neces¬ 
sity  of  knowing,  personally  and  intimately  as  possible.  No  lists  are 
sc^inned  so  thoroughly,  no  pui’chases  are  harder.  She  knows  she  has 
to  constantly  break  down  the  long  standing  idea  that,  that  which  is 
best  for  her  charges  is  considered  dull  and  iminteresting ;  classic  in 
other  words.  It  has  t-o  be  her  constant  guard  lest  while  she  avoids  the 
dime  novel  class,  she  rims  right  into  the  less  dangerous,  but  dangerous 
withal,  class  of  books,  of  no  particular  aim  or  object,  with  no  stimulus, 
nor  influence  and  hence  dissipating  in  its  effect.  She  has  to  watch  the 
imdue  demands  for  apparently  harmless  books,  and  at  times  discreetly 
withdraw  them  from  the  shelves.  In  short  she  uses  all  her  originalitv 
and  ingenuity  to  place  attractively  on  the  open  shelves  the  books  she 
most  wishes  in  circulation.  The  Librarian  of  Chicago  Normal  School 
is  most  certainly  right,  when  she  says:  ‘'We  have  reached  the  Chil¬ 
dren  ’s  Centuiy  and  the  school  librars^  and  home  are  all  working  along 
the  same  lines  to  develop  the  child,  the  coming  citizen,  for  a  broad  and 
useful  hf e.  ’  ’ 

Of  course  this  opportunity  for  suggestion  and  selection,  is  possible, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  among  those  of  all  ages  who  frequent  a  librars". 
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Here  endless  tact  is  necessary  and  offers  are  sometimes  resented  and 
rejected,  sometimes  misplaced.  In  a  small  library"  of  an  adjoining 
state  is  a  young  and  enthusiastic  librarian,  ever  alert  to  her  mission 
and  the  fulfilment  of  her  ideas  and  ideals.  One  of  the  persons  who 
frequented  her  library  was  a  small  unassuming  man,  usually  dressed 
in  a  neat  grey  suit.  He  was  so  gentle  and  courteous,  always  so  unob¬ 
trusive,  that  he  awakened  her  interest.  One  day  she  walked  in  his 
vicinity  and  was  horrified  to  find  that  he  was  reading  a  boy ’s  detective 
story  of  rather  inferior  kind.  So  as  he  was  passing  out  she  accosted 
him.  Vei^’  sweetlv  and  eamestlv  she  told  him  that  she  had  noticed 
that  he  enjoyed  detective  stories,  but  there  were  detective  stories  that 
were  good  literature,  in  fact  here  was  one  she  had  selected  for  him. 
Verj’  gravely  he  listened,  and  then  departed  with  her  selection  under 
his  arm.  She  was  quite  aglow  with  enthusiasm  over  her  conquest. 
Incidentally  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  man  was  a  widely  known 
professor  of  history’,  a  student  all  his  life,  author  of  several  historical 
works.  When  he  came  in  several  davs  later  the  librarian  was  busv 
when  she  noticed  him  enter  and  walk  over  to  her  desk  and  lav  dovm 

ft 

three  books.  On  top  she  foimd  her  detective  stoiy,  beneath  she  found 
a  copy  of  Greek  and  one  of  Roman  History",  and  on  the  fly  leaves  writ¬ 
ten :  “To  the  Librarian,  with  the  Compliments  of  the  Author.’’  At 
first  h('.-  chagrin  overcame  her,  then  her  sense  of  humor  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  she  went  on  ^vith  her  missionarj^  work. 

In  conclusion  it  mav  be  mentioned  that  the  librarv  considei's  it  its 

ft  ft 

mission  to  be  always  synonymous  with  advancement  and  refinement. 
Its  benefits  are  lectures,  concerts,  entertainments  of  highest  order.  Its 
doors  are  gladly  thrown  open  to  art  exhibits  and  the  like.  Its  commit¬ 
tees  are  composed  of  those  who  are  recognized  as  most  interested  in 
the  commimity’s  truest  welfare.  Its  librarian  occupies  a  position  of 
trust  and  influence  among  the  citizens.  Its  own  plane  is  never  allowed 
to  be  common  or  ordinary',  but  such  a  standard  is  maintained  in  the 
library  as  to  always  command  the  respect  and  appreciation  of  its 
patrons. 


FOXBURG’S  NEW  BUILDING. 

The  new  librar\^  building  at  Foxburg  was  formally  opened  February' 
18.  1910.  This ‘building  is  of  particular  interest  to  library  people  in 
Pennsylvania  not  only  because  of  the  unique  work  that  is  being  done 
in  Foxburg,  but  because  it  may  serve  as  a  model  for  library  buildings 
in  other  small  towns.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  large  gen- 
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eral  reading  room,  with  small  shelves  to  accommodate  about  2,000  vol¬ 
umes,  a  conversation  room  for  women,  a  smoking  and  reading  room, 
and  a  club  room  for  the  use  of  the  many  clubs  which  use  the  library. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  a  hall  with  stage,  dressing  and  cloak 
rooms  and  a  complete  kitchen  outflt  for  occasions  when  this  is  needed. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  library  to  the  people  took  place  in  the  au¬ 
ditorium,  at  w^hich  time  Miss  Hannah  Fox,  the  donor,  formally  handed 
over  the  keys  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Later  in  the  evening  a  gen¬ 
eral  reception  was  held  in  the  library  rooms. 

The  building  is  of  native  stone  with  red  tile  roof,  and  the  interior 
flnish  is  of  dark  oak  with  furniture  in  the  same  color.  A  large  open 
fireplace  adds  much  to  the  charm  of  the  reading  room. 


LIBRARY  MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association  is  to  be 
held  at  Mackinac  Island,  the  latter  part  of  June.  It  is  hoped  that 
many  librarians  in  Pennsylvania  will  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  national  association.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  meeting  is  held  within  such  a  short  distance  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  librarians  will  find  it  of  much  inspiration  to  attend  this 
national  meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Association  will 
be  held  about  October  1,  at  the  Delaware  Water  G-ap.  The  officers  are 
planning  a  very  interesting  programme  and  it  is  hoped  that  our 
library  workers  will  begin  now  to  plan  to  be  in  attendance. 

The  libraries  in  the  Harrisburg  District  are  planning  to  have  a 
conference  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  on  May  10.  There  will  be  only  two 
sessions,  morning  and  afternoon,  which  will  enable  nearby  librarians 
to  be  back  in  time  for  evening  hours,  if  necessary. 

The  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Library  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Sharon,  on  June  3  and  4.  This  will  be  practically  a  meeting  for  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  as  Sharon  is  within  easy  reach  of  all  that  section 
of  the  state. 

The  workers  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  will  gather  at 
the  Osterhout  Free  Library,  on  April  27,  for  a  conference  on  library 
problems. 

The  winter  neighborhood  staff  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  District 
was  held  at  West  Chester,  on  February  16,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Public  Library.  Trustees  were  present  at  the  two  sessions.  At  the 
morning  session  a  paper  entitled  “Library  Waltoniensis,”  by  Miss 
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Bogle,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  read  by  Miss  Bedford,  of  West  Chester,  and 
was  followed  by  helpful  discussion  upon  desk  work.  Also  a  paper  by 
Miss  Bumite,  upon  ‘  ‘  Selection  of  Children ’s  Books  from  Lists,  ’  ^  read 
by  Miss  Lehman,  lead  up  to  a  thorough  discussion  upon  the  subject. 

After  a  delicious  lunch  came  a  visit  to  the  High  School  Library,  and 
a  most  interesting  paper  by  Miss  Evans,  upon  the  work  done  there. 
This  was  followed  by  some  discussion  upon  the  fiction  good  for  High 
School  use.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  have  its  spring  gathering  at 
Conshohocken  in  May. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

Canton 

Miss  Sadie  Parsons,  librarian  of  the  Canton  Public  Library,  has  been 
granted  an  extended  leave  of  absence  because  of  the  illness  of  her 
father. 

Conshohocken 

The  neighborhood  staff-meeting  for  the  libraries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  will  be  held  in  Conshohocken  the  third  Wednesday  in 
May. 

Duquesne 

Miss  Miriam  Cowell  has  resigned  her  position  at  Duquesne,  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Oreenshurg 

Greensburg  is  talking  free  library. 

Hanover 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  library  building  at  Hanover. 
Indiana 

Indiana  is  planning  to  develop  their  Free  Reading  Room  into  a 
Public  Library. 

Kane 

The  new  library  at  Kane  will  be  opened  within  a  few  weeks. 

Lock  Haven 

The  Ross  Library  at  Lock  Haven  is  soon  to  be  an  established  fact. 
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McKeesport 

Miss  Mary  E.  Speer,  Chief  of  the  Circulating  Department  of  the 
Braddock  Library,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Li¬ 
brary  at  McKeesport,  in  place  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Pendleton,  resigned. 

Malvern 

The  subscription  libraiy  at  Malvern  is  planning  to  become  free  to 
all  in  the  near  future. 

Montrose 

The  people  of  Montrose  have,  during  the  last  month,  raised  between 
$350  and  $400  for  books  to  be  added  to  the  Montrose  Library. 

Philadelphia 

Several  new  branch  buildings  have  been  opened  since  our  last  issue, 
making  the  total  number  of  buildings  erected  from  the  Carnegie  Fund 
eleven. 

It  is  now  planned  that  the  Free  Library  shall  have  a  lot  on  the  new 
Parkway  at  Twentieth  Street,  for  its  central  building.  There  will  be 
nearly  an  entire  block.  This  will  make  a  fine  location  for  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

Pittsburgh 

Miss  Faith  E.  Smith,  of  the  Children’s  Department  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  has  resigned  her  position  to  take  charge  of  the  Apprentice 
Course  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 

Miss  Edith  Chase,  Supervisor  of  Home  Libraries,  is  spending  several 
weeks  abroad.  Miss  Chase  has  taken  the  Mediterranean  tour,  and  will 
spend  some  time  in  Italy. 

The  Homewood  Branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library  was  formally  open¬ 
ed  to  the  public  by  the  Homewood  Board  of  Trade  on  March  10. 

Piinxsutawney 

The  school  library  at  Punxsutawney  has  been  opened  as  a  free  libra¬ 
ry.  The  teachers  have  given  their  services  for  the  preparation  of  these 
books  for  circulation  and  will  take  charge  of  the  collection  until  such 
a  time  as  the  city  of  Punxsutawney  can  support  the  institution  in 
some  other  way. 

Quakertown 

The  Richland  Library  Company  of  Quakertown,  one  of  the  oldest 
subscription  libraries  in  the  state,  is  planning  to  become  a  free  library. 
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Reading 

The  people  of  Reading  are  making  an  attempt  to  secure  a  new  build¬ 
ing  for  their  library. 

Scott  dale 

]\Ir.  A.  L.  Kiester,  of  Scottdale,  has  given  $10,000  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  free  library  for  Scottdale. 

Sharon 

The  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Institute  has  united  with  the 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  libraries  to  meet  with  them  for  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  the  Buhl  Club  Library  at  Sharon,  June  2,  3,  1910. 
An  attractive  programme  is  prepared  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  western 
Pennsylvania  will  be  represented. 

Spring  City 

The  librarj^  at  Spring  City  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Februar^^  5, 
1910,  with  about  500  volumes.  'The  books  were  accessioned,  classified 
and  shelf  listed  by  the  librarian  and  a  group  of  women  of  the  town  who 
were  interested,  with  the  help  of  the  Commission.  A  room  in  a 
iMemorial  Hall  is  used  for  library  purposes,  and  as  the  library”  grows 
more  room  will  be  given.  ]\Iiss  Elizabeth  Rogers  is  librarian. 

IT  ellshoro 

Wellsboro  has  organized  an  association  for  the  establishment  of  a 

free  librarv. 

%/ 

^Vilkes-Barre 

The  libraries  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania  will  hold  their  annual 
meeting  at  Wilkes-Barre. 


